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What Should Be Our 
National Water Policy? 


Mr. McBurRNEY: Our speakers today 
are members of the Engineers Joint 
Council Water Policy Committee. 

Tell us, Horner, what is this En- 
gineers Joint Council, to which I just 
referred, and why are you men inter- 
ested in our national water policy? 
Mr. Horner: Mr, McBurney, En- 
gineers Joint Council Water Policy 
Committee is the coordinating agency 
for the five great national engineering 
societies, which include the American 
Society of Civil Engineers meeting in 
Chicago this week. Altogether, it is 
representative of about a hundred 
thousand engineers of the country. 

Water resource development, in 
most all of its phases, is an engineer- 
ing matter. Engineers, accordingly, 
are probably representative of that 
part of the citizenship best acquainted 
with all of the factors involved. 


What Are Water Resources? 

Mr. McBuRNEY: What do you mean 
by our national water resources? 
What are these resources? 

Mr. Horner: These constitute all of 
the water available in the United 
States in ground water resources, in 
the streams, and underground. Nat- 
urally, they all emanate originally 
from our natural rainfall. 

Mr. McBurney: Do you think we face 
any serious water shortages in dif- 
ferent sections of the country? How 
about that, Hinds? 

Mr. Hinps: Why, no, so far as avail- 
able water is concerned, I don’t think 
so. There are certain areas that are 
short of water. Naturally, there are 
desert areas that should not be utilized 
in a way that will require too much 
water; also, in other areas where 
there is plenty of water, we are short 
of facilities, and that is the main diffi- 
culty we have in many of the places 
where you hear about water shortages. 
Mr. McBurney: There are two areas 
that are notorious, nationally, in the 
water question—one, New York City, 
and the other, Southern California. 


Burpee, how about New York City? 
Are your people getting water to drink 
there? 


Mr. BURPEE: Yes, sir, we are getting 
water to drink in New York City. 
We’re even getting water to shave 
with now, since we have abandoned the 
shaveless and waterless Thursdays. 


New York Scarcity 


The situation in New York is not 
so bad—in so far as supply is con- 
cerned—as the public over the United 
States has come to believe. There has 
been a scarcity. The scarcity was not 
due to lack of water but was due to 
lack of facilities for collecting water, 
and facilities for piping the water to 
New York City. 

Plans were made years ago to tap 
the Delaware River for a supply of 
water, and those facilities are now in 
process of construction. They were 
delayed seriously by the war, by 
World War II, but in a year or so they 
will be completed, and when com- 
pleted, New York City will have a 
supply that will be good for at least 
fifty years. Beyond that there is 
now in formation, or under discus- 
sion, a treaty between four states 
bordering the Delaware River which 
will allocate the uses of that river 
from its source to its mouth. 


Mr. McBurney: Are you saying, in 
substance, then, that the rest of the 
country can stop worrying about New 
York’s water—that you have got this 
problem in hand? 


Mr. BuURPEE: Yes, sir. The handling 
of the New York water scarcity is a 
problem for the Metropolitan District 
of New York. 

Mr. McBurney: How about Southern 
California, Hinds? 

Mr. HInps: The situation in Southern 
California is just the opposite of New 
York. Southern California originally 
was a desert country, and the water 
that was naturally available there 
was nowhere near sufficient to support 
the civilization that we have there 
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now. This situation required planning 
which was not forced upon New 
York, where the situation was some- 
what easy, so the people of the cities 
of Southern California—some 42 of 
them—banded together in the Metro- 
politan Water District. They built an 
aqueduct 400 miles to the Colorado 
River. This aqueduct is capable of 
bringing in a billion gallons of water 
a day, and for all of these cities that 
are part of the Metropolitan Water 
District there is no water shortage 
presently, or in the foreseeable future. 


Colorado River 


Mr. McBurney: What does that do 
to the people along the Colorado 
River? Do they object to tapping 
their river and their water? 


Mr. Hinps: There is no reason why 
they should, because the waters of the 
Colorado River, back in 19238, were 
allocated between the various portions 
of the basin by an interstate treaty, 
approved by the states in the basin 
and by the United States Government, 
The water that California is taking is 
the water that was allocated to Cali- 
fornia by that treaty. 


Mr. McBurney: Let’s look at this 
problem generally for just a minute 
or two here, if we may, Howson. You 
often hear that the water level over 
the country is receding. We hear that 
right here in Illinois. Is that the case? 


Mr. Howson: That is only true in a 
very few isolated communities, where 
the amount of water being withdrawn 
from underground sources exceeds the 
rate at which it is being replenished. 
By and large, ever the country, there 
is no recession in water levels, and 
no diminution in the amout of nat- 
ural water resources available for 
the country. 


Mr. McBurney: That would be true 
of lakes and streams generally, I 
take it? 

Mr. Howson: Yes. Lake Michigan, 
right here at our door, goes through 
cycles. We have the records going 
back through something like 150 years, 
and there is nothing to indicate any 
change. 


Mr. McBurney: I take it that rain 
from the heavens is the ultimate 
source of all our water? Is there any 
way of stepping that up? I’m thinking 
about the rainmakers our friends in 
New York have been entertaining 
lately. 


Mr. Howson: Well, of course, we do 
spend currently a lot of money for the 
development of water resources, where 
we know their location and means of 
development. 

‘Rainmaking‘ 

This rainmaking is something new. 
It is in a highly experimental stage, 
but if we spend money to develop 
resources that are here, it seems to 
me reasonable that we should spend 
some money for research to find 
whether there are available other 
water resources not yet tapped but 
which would be developed as part of 
our whole economic system. 


Mr. Horner: Mr. McBurney, we have 
been using the word “development.” 
I think that ought to be cleared up. 
Mr. Howson’s statement about rain- 
making is that one stage of water 
resource development which will take 
place in the skies. In other words, 
that class of development would make 
it rain at the time it is particularly 
needed, instead of the time Nature 
probably would do it. Our water re- 
sources development, as the term is 
generally used, recognizes the hap- 
hazard occurrence of water in Nature, 
including our limit in rainfall, the 
rise and fall of our rivers, and some 
fluctuation in ground water. We use 
the word “development” to mean tak- 
ing the water as it occurs, doing those 
things with respect to it that would 
conserve it and convey it and make 
it available as it is needed. All of our 
big water resources projects are based 
on that objective. 
Mr. McBurNEyY: That is really the 
problem we’re discussing here today, 
isn’t it? 
Mr. BAKHMETEFF: I think we should 
answer the question of what opera- 
tions are involved in water develop- 
ment. Of course, the main thing is 
transportation of water, and probably 
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domestic and city water supply, but 
in addition, we have the building of 
these big dams. which conserve the 
water, and the conveyance of water 
from the dams by canals and aqueducts 
to the places where it is used. 


Flood Control 


Then, of course, we have the op- 
posite problem. Sometimes it isn’t a 
question of shortage of water, but the 
excess of water. We have the flood 
control problem, where we have to 
protect people from the damages which 
develop from floods. 

Then we have the problem of drain- 
age. There are lots of lands in the 
United States which are excellent 
lands from the point of view of soil 
fertility and so on, but which are 
swamplands. We have to remove that 
water by drainage. That is one of 
the cheapest and most economic ways 
of reclamation. 

Finally, one of the problems is to 
keep our waters clean. In other words, 
that is the problem of combating pol- 
lution. That is a national problem of 
very great importance—keeping the 
jakes and the reservoirs and the rivers 
and underground water clear of con- 
tamination. 

Mr. McBurney: Who is responsible 
for these operations? 

Mr. HorRNER: We have had one good 
example of public water supply where 
the responsibility is local. The New 
York City case is an example. 

Mr. McBuRNEY: Let me ask my ques- 
tion another way. We are talking 
about our national water policy. To 
what extent are these operations that 
were just described a function of a 
national water policy? 

Mr. Horner: Well, as I have used the 
term, “national water policy,” it cov- 
ers a combination of all the policies of 
the various agencies including the 
responsibilities they should assume. 
These, fitted together, would make a 
proper standard for water resource 
development for the whole country. 

I think you are probably thinking of 
the federal government and the fed- 
eral government’s policy, rather than 
the over-all national policy. 


Mr. McBurnety: Yes. You see, we 
have had described here the problem 
of piping this water, of conserving 
our resources, of avoiding pollution. 
Are these functions of the federal gov- 
ernment? 


Mr. HInps: That depends upon the 
magnitude of the project. The smaller 
projects that have been built through- 
out the United States for cities have 
largely been the result of the enter- 
prise of the cities or private com- 
panies, and that is entirely proper. 
The work should be done by the people 
who are going to use those facilities 
and benefit by them. 

In certain projects of very great 
magnitude, which the local people 
haven’t the backing or the credit to 
finance, the government moves in, in 
one of two ways. They can come in 
and build these projects for the people 
as a gift, because they have some 
general national benefit, or they can 
come in and offer their engineering 
advice and their credit to the people 
on a self-liquidating basis, with the 
understanding that the people who 
benefit by the project are required to 
repay the money eventually. 


Mr. McBurNEY: Do we have a well- 
defined national water policy now, 
Howson? 


Mr. Howson: No, I think that we have 
no connected national water resources 
policy. What we have has grown up 
in a “Topsy” sort of fashion, and has 
little cohesion or little economic justi- 
fication for the way it is exercised. 


Mr. McBurney: Do we have regional 
and state policies? 


‘Solve at State Level’ 


Mr. Howson: Only to a limited extent. 

My feeling is that these problems 
ought to be solved at the lowest gov- 
ernmental level that it is possible to 
solve them—the closest possible to 
the people who pay for them and use 
them. 

Many of them—probably most of 
them—can be solved at the city or the 
state level. A few others, such as 
pollution of a stream that flows 
through several states, may fall in 
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the province of this problem that Mr. 
Burpee referred to about the New 
York four-state treaty, in solving the 
New York water supply. The next 
step above the state level is the use 
of interstate compacts. There are 
only a very few of these problems, in 
my opinion, that should go to the 
federal level for solution. 


Mr. McBurRNEyY: Do we have a federal 
policy now? 

Mr. BAKHMETEFF: I think we do not 
have a federal policy, because it is 
all helter-skelter. One of the most 
important questions of this national 
policy, whenever federal funds are in- 
volved, is “How are we going to use 
the taxpayer’s money?” I think that 
is one of the greatest concerns of our 
committee, of all our committees, in 
this Engineers Joint Council. 

There are two problems in handling 
the taxpayer’s money: 

1. Whenever a project comes up, 
it has to be realistically appraised in 
the light of its economic advisability, 
and the way it pays back. We find that 
the standards which have been used 
for appraising projects are extremely 
unrealistic, and sometimes involve all 
kinds of benefits which cannot be 
really appraised in any objective man- 
ner. One thing, then, is to establish 
clear standards as to how those proj- 
ects will be appraised. 

2. Who is going to decide upon 
those projects? We find that in so 
many cases a question on these proj- 
ects is decided under pressure of local 
interests, or political pressure, and I 
would say “polities,” in quotation 
marks. I think one of our great prob- 
lems in national policy is to lift the 
decision of those problems out of poli- 
tics and put it up on a high level of 
impartial, objective decision. 


Cost to Taxpayers 


Mr. HINDS: The one difficulty with 
some of the projects that are being 
planned and built now by the govern- 
ment is that they are spreading the 
costs of projects that benefit indi- 
viduals over the taxpayers of the 
whole nation, and when they do that, 
the people who are building the proj- 


ects are not vitally interested in 
whether the project is worth what it 
costs. They will spend a billion to 
produce a project that is only worth 
a hundred million dollars, because 
there is nobody to kick about the 
money that is being put up for it. 
The people who are benefited pay only 
a small part or none of the cost, and 
the public, generally, is not asked 
about it; they have to pay it whether 
they want it or not. 

Mr. McBurNEY: What are some 
examples of these projects, of the sort 
you’re talking about, where funds are 
being wasted? 


‘Wasted Funds’ 


Mr. HInps: One example that I might 
mention is the Central Project of 
Arizona. There they are planning to 
spend over a billion dollars for a 
project which ultimately will cost the 
taxpayers of the United States, in 
principal and interest, more than two 
billion: dollars, and that will benefit 
about 420 private individuals who are 
in the farming business. Some of them 
will benefit to the tune of a quarter 
of a million dollars, with no require- 
ment to make any repayment at all. 


Mr. McBurnEY: How would you 
handle that kind of a project? Would 
you just forget it, write it off? 
Mr, HINDs: I would forget that proj- 
ect under present economic condi- 
tions, yes. 
Mr. McBurnety: You say only 420 
farmers will benefit by the Arizona 
project. Might it not mean that the 
kind of development contemplated 
would bring thousands of farmers 
from underproductive lands into an 
area of that sort? I know nothing 
about it; I’m just raising the question. 
Mr. Horner: If you look at it in its 
detailed economics, I understand that 
the charge against that land for put- 
ting water on the land would be way 
over a thousand dollars an acre. No 
land that we know of can justify such 
an investment cost. 

Then the other question comes up 
immediately: What is the excuse for 
the federal government’s spending 
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taxpayers’ money for putting any new 
land in production, in the face of our 
present land situation? 

Mr. McBurney: You are suggesting 
that there should be some correlation 
between our water policy and our land 
policy? 

Mr. HorNER: Yes. If we have no 
scund water policy today, we have 
to get one, but before we have a sound 
water policy, in many of its aspects, 
we have to have a sound policy of 
land utilization. 

For example, we are supporting 
today, in the United States, 25 per 
cent more people in terms of food 
than we did thirty years ago. We are 
doing it on exactly the same acreage; 
there has been no appreciable increase 
in the acreage. In other words, our 
agriculture has developed an increas- 
ing efficiency, showing that the pres- 
ent land is capable of taking care 
of our needs and will probably be so 
for some time to come. 

Actually crops on the present land 
are being restricted by the govern- 
ment. In some cases the government 
is spending tremendous amounts of 
the taxpayer’s money in order to buy 
up surplus crops. So doesn’t it seem 
absurd to spend the taxpayer’s money 
again to put new lands into produc- 
tion? 

We need a sound land policy first, 
before we discuss these water phases 
that are related to land. 


Arizona Project 

Mr. McBurney: Why are these proj- 
ects, of the sort we are discussing 
here—this Arizona project—approved 
if they are as costly and apparently 
as senseless as you men seem to think? 
Mr. HINps: The primary reason for 
that is that Arizona is very well en- 
trenched in the United States Senate. 
Mr. McBurney: You are suggesting, 
in other words, that our national 
water policy is a political football? 
Mr. Hinps: That’s exactly the sug- 
gestion I make. 

Mr. McBurney: Let’s leave Arizona 
for a minute. You have something 
to say? 


Mr. BAKHMETEFF: Yes, I have. I 
think that situation has been dis- 
cussed in great detail by the Com- 
mittee, and we came to the conclusion 
that one of the troubles is the way 
in which these projects come up, are 
studied, and then are adjudicated—or 
perhaps we’d better say “authorized” 
—by the Congress. As I said, it is 
very largely a matter of local political 
pressure, and political footballing. 

The Committee thought that one of 
the most important steps is to institute 
a kind of Supreme Court—in other 
words, a board of impartial analysis, 
formed out of people of the highest 
integrity, the highest experience, com- 
pletely unbiased, who should pass on 
those projects, and that no project 
should be authorized before it gets the 
approval of that board. That would 
lift that thing completely out of poli- 
tics, and probably do away with most 
of the trouble. 


Mr. HORNER: Under the Constitution 
you probably could not say that a 
project should be approved unless ap- 
proved by the board, because, in the 
end, Congress has the authority. 

It would seem obvious, however, 
that the findings of such a board that 
a project was economically unsound— 
and with that finding publicly released 
—would have a strong influence on the 
actions of Congress. 


Valley Authority 


Mr. McBurney: In relation to what 
you men have been saying, let’s take 
a quick look at two national water 
projects that most people in America 
know something about. Take the Ten- 
nessee Walley Authority as an ex- 
ample. Now, do you regard that as a 
successful project, Horner? 


Mr. Horner: Any project ought to be 
suecessful if capable people are given 
several hundred million dollars to 
spend in a limited area. They can’t 
help producing tremendous benefits. 
Frankly, I don’t like to discuss that 
matter of valley authorities versus 
other phases of administration, be- 
cause the valley authority involves a 
question of political philosophy in 
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terms of internal government on a 
limited area, and I don’t think that is 
what we’re talking about today. We 
are talking about the best way to 
administer our water resources. 


Mr. McBurney: Well, now, apart 
from administration, is there any ques- 
tion that the Tennessee Valley ought 
to have been developed? You den’t 
question that, I take it? 


Mr. Horner: There is no question but 
that there was a great need for water 
resources development in the Tennes- 
see Valley, and other classes of devel- 
opment covered by the Authority, but 
there are also great needs in other 
parts of the country, too. The Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority was initially 
authorized as an experiment. 


Mr. McBurRNEY: If you have that atti- 
tude toward the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, what is your attitude 
toward the Missouri Valley Authority 
that is in prospect now? How about 
that, Horner? 


Mr. Horner: Well, I think that would 
be the same—that there is a great 
necessity in the Missouri Valley for 
water resources development, but the 
real point, if we are going to do those 
things under a sound policy, would be 
to see that those developments include 
only sound projects for which the tax- 
payers receive a reasonable return in 
terms of value to the United States 
as a whole. 


Mr. HInNDS: We come right back to 
the proposition that we shouldn’t build 
anything that isn’t worth what it costs. 


‘Careful Appraisal’ 


Mr. Howson: I think, too, that in 
appraising these things, we ought to 
realize that the taxpayer’s dollar— 
and the way it is spent—is a highly 
competitive thing. We have these 
multitudes of water resource projects 
that ought to be realistically evalu- 
ated, but the water resource projects 
are in competition with federal funds 
for hospitals, highways, schools and 
other purposes, for which federal 
money should be expended. 

MR. BURPEE: Such as tanks. 


Mr. Howson: Yes. Right now I think 
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that in the face of our defense re- 
quirements, there ought to be a very 
realistic reappraisal of all proposed 
expenditures. 


Mr. McBurNEY: Are you gentlemen 
saying, in substance, that these water 
projects ought to carry their own 
weight, that they ought to be self- 
liquidating projects, and, so far as 
possible, placed in the hands of local 
communities? Is that your point? 


Mr. BuRPEE: In general, they ought 
to stand on their own legs, and people 
who receive the benefit ought to con- 
tribute to the support of the projects. 


Mr. McBurney: Any question around 
the table on that? 


‘Needed Projects’ 


Mr. Hinps: I don’t think so, but again, 
they should be projects that are 
needed, and projects that are worth 
what they cost. Many of these projects 
are not really needed from a national 
point of view. They are, of course, 
desired by local people, but are not 
really nationally needed. They produce 
products of which we have an excess 
already. We should eliminate that 
until we have satisfied all of our other 
needs; we should eliminate the de- 
velopment of water projects that we 
can get along without. 


Mr. HorNER: I think, Mr. Chairman, 
that the lack of policy has laid this 
whole matter at the federal level open 
to a terrific boondogegling situation. 

We have talked about large projects 
where there is serious question about 
the propriety of undertaking them. 
I should like to add that the present 
federal budget is being loaded up with 
a tremendous number of small projects 
which are “gifts from Santa Claus” to 
local communities. A sound policy 
would stop that. 


I was very much interested when 
one Senator this spring attempted to 
introduce amendments to throw out of 
the Rivers and Harbors Bill one little 
project after another, such as a recrea- 
tional boat harbor for Podunk, Wis- 
consin, to be built entirely at federal 
expense. There were hundreds of them. 
He actually got only a handful of 
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votes to strike that sort of thing out 
of the bill, because in nearly every 
district there was something of that 
kind. A sound policy would make it 
impossible to do that. 


Mr. Howson: I should like to point 
out that it is not impractical or im- 
possible for the local level govern- 
mental units to take care of them- 
selves. 


Water Supply 


Water supply is the most important 
and has the highest use of all of our 
water resources, and yet there are 
13,000 water works in the United 
States, supplying 85,000,000 people. 
They spend about six billion dollars, 
and the works have been built wholly 
by the people who use the facilities. 
That has been done so well that we 
have the best water works in the 
world. They deliver the water at an 
average cost over the United States of 
about 5 cents a ton, and a cost per 
capita, on a general average, of about 
1 cent per day. 

Mr. McBurnery: Well, specifically, 
Horner, what kind of a national pro- 
gram would you propose? 

Mr. HornrER: We need a complete over- 
hauling by the Congress of our ideas 
of national water policy. I think the 
national water policy revision has got 
to start at the federal level. 

States haven’t assumed their proper 
responsibilities, but I don’t know how 
they would go about doing it until 
they know what the United States is 
going to do. I think there should be 
a restatement of policy by Congress 
in terms of the proportion of our 
financial resources which can be prop- 
erly allocated to water resource de- 
velopment, just as it has done in the 
matter of highways. I think there 
should be standards set up by which 
economically justified projects could 
be determined on an even basis in all 
classes, which isn’t true today. And 
I think there should be standards of 
repayment by which the beneficiaries, 
to the greatest possible degree, should 
pay the costs directly. That would still 
leave many projects for which the 
federal government would have to lend 


its credit in a big way, and in some 
cases they would have to pay the cost. 


Mr. McBurney: A program of that 
kind sounds so eminently sensible to 
me that I can’t understand why it 
isn’t done. Why don’t we have a policy 
of that kind? 


Mr. HINDS: The one big reason for 
that is that the people who are build- 
ing these projects have no responsi- 
bility for raising the money for them. 
They plan them and then they build 
the projects, and other people—you 
and I—pay for them when we pay 
our income tax money. 

If we had this board of impartial 
review that we are talking about, 
where the planning of the project is 
controlled outside of the particular 
agencies that are going to do the 
construction work, I think it would 
be a very great step forward. 


Politically Possible? 


Mr. McBurney: Do you think the kind 
of program you men are sponsoring 
here is politically possible, Hinds? 
Mr. H1nps: I don’t see why it shouldn’t 
be politically possible, but it would 
first have to become a demand from 
the public of the United States. 
Mr. BAKHMETEFF: The _ taxpayer, 
principally. 

Mr. HInNps: We would have to have 
public opinion back of it. 

Mr. McBurney: Are you in any dan- 
ger of losing sight of rather intangible 
social values that flow from some of 
these valley authorities and other na- 
tional projects? Aren’t you trying to 
hold them to too rigorous bookkeeping 
on these things, Horner? 

Mr. Horner: I think those larger 
social values will have to be consid- 
ered, but we will have to find some 
sensible way of doing it. We haven’t 
done so yet. 

Mr. McBurney: I gather, gentlemen, 
that we have taken our national water 
policy very largely for granted; that 
it has grown up like “Topsy.” It has 
been a pleasure to have you here with 
us today to discuss what you conceive 
to be a constructive program for de- 
veloping our national water resources. 
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World review of critical shortages in natural resources, with suggested | 
remedies. One section is devoted to the Tennessee Valley Authority and another | 
to the integrated development of river basins. 


American City 65:77, Jan. ’50. “What Next for Our American Cities?” H. J. 
JORDAN. 


Brief general article on community water supplies, the idea of dispersing 
large city populations, and the need for understanding that “land-use and 
water-supply developments are interrelated.” 


American City 65:11, Feb. ’50. “Los Angeles County Plans Water Reclamation 
from Sewage and Industrial Wastes.” 


Lists the premises on which was based the study of water needs in Los 
Angeles; discusses the method recommended for salvaging $19.05 per acre-foot 
depending on locality. 


American Magazine 149:24-5+, Feb. ’50. “Will There Be Enough Water for 
You?” O. L. CHAPMAN. 


Oscar L, Chapman, Secretary of the Interior, tells with pictures, map, and 
statistics the serious story of water uses and wastages, and suggests action 
with aid from Congress. 


Christian Science Monitor Magazine p. 2+, Jan. 28, ’50. “How Much Water 
Have We?” H. B. NICHOLS. 


A special assistant to the director of the U. S. Geological Survey describes 
the civilizations that have declined because of a lack of water and points out 
that less than 5% of the land in the United States has been surveyed for its 
water needs by thorough scientific investigation. 


Commonweal 50:238-40, Je. 17, ’49. “Colorado, Southwest Lifeline.” H. W. 
FLANNERY. 


Gives the background of the Arizona-California dispute over water from 
the Colorado River, and the possible settlements which have been suggested. 


Coronet 28:38-42, Je. 50. “Water Shortage Menaces America.” N. CARLISLE 
and M. CARLISLE. 


Specific examples of drastic water shortages in many parts of the United 
States with a resume of some of the methods that can be used to remedy the 
situation. 
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Illustrated London News 215:507-9, Oct. 1, ’49. “220-Acre Mississippi Basin 
in the World’s Largest Hydraulic Model.” 

Pictures of the above mentioned model and a description of work on the 
Mississippi-Missouri basin by the U. S. Engineer Corps under the Mississippi 
River Commission. 


Life 27:24-5, Jl. 25, ’49. “Water for a New Eden; Friant-Kern Canal.” 

Illustrated short description of the $400 million, 26-year-old project which 
has begun to harness the water of the Sacramento and San J oaquin Rivers for 
18 California irrigation districts growing fruit, cotton, and wheat. 


Nation 168:417-18, Apr. 9, 49. “Colorado Is Sovereign.” C. McWILLIAM. 

A discussion of the West’s need for a regional over-all water plan with 
the aid of the federal government, rather than separate state ventures like 
those of Arizona and California. : 


New Republic 121:12-14, Sept. 19, 49. “Cities Without Water.” B. FRANK 
and A. NETBOY. 

Vivid picture of increasing populations and water shortages in cities like 
Tucson, Los Angeles and Philadelphia. Concludes that municipal water needs 
are inseparable from general land and water conservation and shows the need 
for an integrated program. 


New York Times Magazine p. 14-15+, My. 7, 50; Discussion p. 24+-, My. 21, ’50. 
“More T.V.A.’s?” W.R. ESPY. 

An appraisal of the water conservation projects before Congress from the 
point of view of their real worth to the country. 


Saturday Evening Post 222:32-3+, My. 18, ’50. “Warning: The Water Problem 
Is National.” H. H. BENNETT. 

The Chief of the U. S. Soil Conservation Service, Hugh Hammond Bennett, 
reviews the critical state of America’s water supply and prescribes definite 
measures to maintain and increase it. 


Science Digest 26:82-4, Oct., 49. “Are We Running Out of Water?” 

Condensed from Changing Times, the Kiplinger Magazine, this article 
describes the need for stopping water wastage and suggests definite steps for 
conservation of our water resources. 


State Government 23:147-8+, Jl. ’50. “An Interstate Plan to End Water 
Shortages.” W. T. VANDERLIPP. : 
The director of the New Jersey Department of Conservation describes the 
dire water situation of his state; the survey conducted by New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania relative to developing the Upper Delaware Basin; 
the project proposed under an interstate water authority, and the preliminary 
steps taken. 
Today’s Health 28:18-19-+, Jl., 750. “Water, Water, Everywhere?” F. OSBORN. 
Advocates the continued gathering of basic information on the country’s 
water resources before the federal government undertakes huge development 
programs without the hydrologic data essential to such planning. 


Vital Speeches 16:222-3, Jan. 15, ’50. “Ground Water Reserves.” E. S. C. 


SMITH. ‘ 4 
What is becoming of our ground water reserves with emphasis on the 


need for reforestation and the construction of flood control reservoirs. 
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15. 


16. 


SE ee ate 


VOLUME XIII 


. What Should the Government Do 


for the Aged? 


. That Man John L. Lewis. 
. Christianity and Communism. 


Is Aviation Fulfilling Its Peace- 
time Role? 

We Forsee in 1950. 

Selling Your Ideas on the Job. 


VOLUME XIV 
Is Mercy Killing Justifiable? 
Can We Stop the Common Cold? 
What Is America Reading? 
Should America Develop the 
World’s Resources? 
The Responsibilities of Business 
to Society. 
Should We Educate the Spirit in 
Our Public Schools? 
The Problem of Allergy. 
Is Deficit Spending Sound? 
The Saar—European Trouble 
Spot. 
Should Children Be Spanked? 


. Are We Neglecting the Excep- 


tional Child? 

Should Gambling Be Legalized? 
Is A United Church Possible 
Now? 


. The Fact-Finding Board in Labor 


Disputes. 

Do Our Democratic Liberties De- 
pend on Mental Health? 

Are We Drifting Toward Social- 
ism? 


Northwestern Reviewing Stand 


Have You Read These Issues 


Northwestern 
Reviewing Stand ? 


List of all available issues on request 


Lite 


18. 
19. 


20. 


21. 
22, 
23. 


of the 


How Can We Combat Musical 
Illiteracy? 

Do We Want the Welfare State? 
Natural Versus Synthetic Rubber, 
Can We Maintain a Bipartisan 
Foreign Policy? 

Divorce: An American Tragedy. 
Can We Control Divorce? 

What Is: Happening to Our War 


- Babies? 


24, 
25. 


26. 


What Does the Extension of Rent 
Control Mean? 
Do We Need a Government Hous- 
ing Program? 
Is World Trade the Pathway to 
World Peace? 


VOLUME XV 


What Do Our Teen-Agers Think 
of America’s Future? 

What Are Your Real Interests? 
What Does Korea Mean to Amer- 
ica? 

The Korean Crisis and the Home 
Front. 

Is Germany Turning East or 
West? 

Can We Stop Polio? 

Who Should Go to College? 

What Should I Do in an A-Bomb 
Attack? 

Peacetime Uses and Problems of 
Atomic Energy. 


THE REVIEWING STAND 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


(1 I enclose $1 for a 16-week subscription 

C] I enclose $2 for a 32-week subscription 

[1] I enclose $2.50 for a 52-week subscription 
(Single copies are available at 10 cents each.) 
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